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DARKNESS. 


night, dark night, 
Dark as was chaos ere the infant sun 
Was roll’d together or had tried his beams 
Athwart the gloom profound.—Trz Grave. 

DaRkKNEss has ever been associated in the minds of men with 
ideas of sorrow and affliction, and more particularly with things 
supernatural and fearful ; while, on the contrary, Light has been 
the synonym of glory and happiness. This association cannot by 
the reflecting mind be ascribed merely to caprice ; for the history 
of mankind in every age in regard to literature, language, and 
religion, give us good reason to believe that it is almost as deeply 
founded upon principles of human nature as religion itself. Man 
has ever been endowed with the germ of religious sentiment ; and 
though in some it may expand into a flourishing plant, and in 
others be stunted by error and superstition, or blighted by the 
withering blasts of atheism and infidelity,—still it is the common 
property of a/J mankind, and nothing can effect its total eradi- 
cation. Such history and daily experience teach us to be the 
peculiarity of the human mind in regard to the association of 
certain ideas with darkness and light. In fact, it would seem to 
be intimately connected with man’s religious nature. The ‘long 
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and moonless night’ of the ‘grave is something more than common 
metaphor. Its foundations are more deeply seated in the human 
breast than mere poetical imagery ; the invincible repugnance of 
children*to the dark closet cannot be ascribed entirely to the 
foolish and improper means by which nurses punish their young 
charges, or terrify them into obedience ; and early training is not 
the only cause that gives to the mind this universal bias. 

Upon the pages of the earliest of human records we read that 
the first act of Divine Power manifested in the Creation, was the 
production of light and its separation from darkness. ‘He saw 
the light that it was good.’ Again, we learn that one of the most 
awful of those plagues that were inflicted upon the proud and ob- 
stinate Pharaoh, was that of impenetrable darkness. When that 
terrible and sublime scene was enacting upon the Mount of Cru- 
cifixion ; when the graves were opened and the veil that shrouded 
the place of the Shecinah was rent in twain ; the sun was darkened, 
and a deep mid-day gloom was one of the fearful prodigies that 
witnessed the agonies of an expiring God. Everywhere in the 
Scriptures we find images of darkness used to shadow forth ideas 
of horror, sin, and mystery ; whilst Light is emblematic of holi- 
ness, purity, and bliss. Hell is described as a place of utter 
darkness, or according to the sublime poet who drew from that 
inspired source a ‘dungeon horrible’ where 

darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe, 
Regions of sorrow! doleful shades! 








Heaven is illumined by the Divine Presence, who 

Never but in an unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity. 
The ancients represent their Tartarus as being three times more 
gloomy than the obscurest night. Heaven, on the contrary, is 
paved with stars, and illumined by the radiance of the Olympians, 
whose undiminished glory would turn to ashes a being of the 
mould of Earth. ‘The same idea obtains in the Hell and Para- 
dise of Mohammed. The glory of Alla’s throne is too dazzling 
for the steadfast gaze of even the highest order of angels, whose 
rank and happiness are determined by their proximity to the 
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resplendent seat. But it is useless to multiply examples. His- 
tory and Poetry teem with them, and demonstrate satisfactorily 
the universality of this peculiar sentiment. 

But, leaving out of question for the moment the probable ef- 
fect of literature and tradition upon the diffusion of this associa- 
tion, let us go a little deeper, and endeavor to ascertain if it may 
not in a measure be due to man’s physical conformation. Dark- 
ness is the normal condition of matter :—at least we are not ca- 
pable in our present state of conceiving of any other. Light is 
an agent, and, according to the Newtonian theory, material. 
The eye is the organ by which through the agency of light, we 
are made to perceive external objects; and the deprivation of 
this agency leaves us devoid of the faculty of perception, by fill- 
ing the mind with an universal blank, which we characterize by 
the term darkness. Light is the most useful, and at the same 
time the most refined of the senses. It connects us more closely 
with the material world, and by links less gross, and less sensu- 
ous than the rest. Its scope is widest ; it fills the mind with the 
noblest images and conceptions ; whilst the pleasures it affords 
are of the most numerous and exalted character. When our great 
progenitor Adam first drew the breath of life, the sight was un- 
doubtedly the first sense that fixed his attention upon the ma- 
rial world. The pleasing undulation of hill and dale, the soft 
verdure of the foliage and the sky’s unfathomable blue first en- 
chained and delighted his infant soul. And when the sun’s 
splendor had faded away and given place to the twilight, and 
twilight was succeded by deeper gloom, the misgiving lest these 
fair sights had forever departed might have suggested itself to 
his inexperienced intellect. The other senses have a less exten- 
sive range, and are confined to fewer objects than the sense of 
vision. It is through this avenue that the soul is busied most 
with the things of Earth. By it the imagination is furnished . 
with the most exalted images, and the retentive powers with the 
most tangible objects for their exercise. Light keeps the per- 
ceptive powers constantly employed. All ature solicits the at- 
tention by its bustle and animation. Life is a characteristic 
feature of the day. But observe the change at the approach of 
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night. Every sound is hushed. The animal creation subsides 
into a miniature death. Profound darkness obscures or obliter- 
ates the whole face of nature. There is nothing to occupy the 
wakeful senses. The perceptive powers are dormant; and the 
soul thrown back upon itself is compelled to be occupied solely 
with the reflective powers and the imagination, whilst the ideas 
are more vivid because there is less liability to distraction. The 
employment of the mind is then essentially spiritual. The soul 
is, in a measure, freed from the fetters of sense. It is the time 
sacred to the imagination and the formations of exalted concep- 
tions. The sublimest poets of whom the world can boast were 
blind when they composed thoir immortal strains,— 
As the wakeful bird, 

Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid, 

Tunes her nocturna] note. 

Day then, it would appear, connects us more intimately with 
the material, and Night, with the spiritual world. Light makes 
us conscious of the existence of many objects whose power and 
importance we may readily estimate ; while Darkness, spreading 
its mysterious veil over the world and its busy scenes, affords an 
ample ground work whereon we may represent the vague con- 
ceptions, the wild phantasms, and shadowy horrors with which 
the stimulated imagination teems. The principle omne ignotum 
pro magnifico is of universal application. 

From these considerations we may readily understand how 
man came to associate Darkness with ideas of things supernatu- 
ral and ghostly; how Night rather than Day came to be sacred 
to the wild sports of sprites and demons, and the horrid ban- 
quetings of ghoules ; why unfriendly spirits were then supposed 
to wield their most malignant influence ; why the bright dawn, 
in dispelling the shades of night, scattered likewise these spiritu- 
al existences ; and why the crowing of the cock was the signal 
for unhappy ghosts to cease lingering about the scenes of former 
joys and sorrows, and for fiends, unable to endure the holy influ- 
ence of light, to hasten back to their place of torment. 

The superstitious part of our nature developes itself more nat- 
urally and fully during the dark still hours of night. Through- 
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out the day too many objects busy our attention to permit the 
imagination and fancy to exervise their proper functions. We 
are hurried through a continued yound of business or pleasure ; 
or if not, the life and activity of all around us keep the senses 
in full play, and the mind directed to sensuous objects. _Dark- 
ness is the true element of the imagination, inasmuch as the 
mind is less capable of being distracted by external objects when 
the sense of vision is held in abeyance. The stillness and gloom 
which shroud all objects,. while they lull the senses to repose, 
awake the inmost soul, and inspire the watcher with an indefina- 
ble feeling of awe. Reflection and imagination, wrought upon 
to a greater or less extent by conscience, often give rise to the 
many fearful sights which terrified man has witnessed, and which 
have been reverently recorded and circulated for the admiration 
of the credulous. The murderer may partially succeed in for- 
getting his crime, end in stilling the secret that is gnawing at 
his vitals whilst surrounded by the cheering, vivifying influence 
of light, and in burying the one absorbing thought in the whirl 
of business and pleasure. But night withdraws from him the 
broad sympathies of humanity, and he is conscious that he is 
alone! “Solitude becomes hideous. The terrors of imagination 
have full sweep, and he feels their scorpion whips. Turn where 
he will, the ghastly form of his victim rises up to madden him. 
His disordered fancy changes the face of Nature. A moulder- 
ing ruin looms upon his vision—a horrid phantom, and the rush 
of an owl's flight curdles his guilty blood like the wail of a pass- 
ing spirit. . With reason Co we conceive of Hell as an abode 
of darkness. The vulgar notion of physical anguish is unneces- 
sary to our conception of'retributive woe. To undergo no other 
punishment than that of being isolated from every object, and 
thus to contemplate a life of guilt and impurity ; to review un- 
ceasingly, and experience the feelings it has occasioned ; and 
to have for companions the kaleidoscopic variety of images it has 
conjured up,—and that for Eternity,—is too fearful even for 


calm consideration. 
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To the Home of all Living. 








TO THE HOME OF ALL LIVING. 


1. 


Garden of the quiet Dead, 
Seed-ground of Eternity, 

Many a weary heart and head 
Longs for silence and for thee ; 
Here shall sorrow’s hand no more 
Sweep the soul’s discordant strings, 
And the lyre which oft before 
Thrilled to Loye’s young carollings, 
Voiceless lies from morn till even, 
But it shall be woke in Heaven, 


2. 


Island art thou of the Blest, 

In Life’s ever heaving Sea, 

Here earth’s weary ones may rest 
From the billow’s mockery ; 

Rage, ye winds that vex the sky 
Chilling summer into Death, 

But where these sweet sleepers lie, 
Hush your voices to a breath ; 
Kiss the roses till they yield 
Perfume to the stilly field. 


3. 


Heaven’s entrance way thou art 
From beggar’s hut and chair of state; 
The throbbings of the dying heart, 
Are only knockings at the gate ; 
Other homes may scorn to yield 
Shelter from the bitter rain, 

At thy door, Oh Burial Field 

Pilgrim never knocked in vain ; 

On thy breast we still may full 
Earth, thou mother of us all. 


4. 


Lulled to sleep in thine embrace, ° 
Many a weary babe shall lie, 

And the chief whose visored face, 
Blanched not at the battle cry ; 
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Here no more the bride shall dream 
Of the rose less fair than she, 

And olive-shaded academe 

Shall fade from Plato’s memory ; 
Oh mysterious place of rest, 

Take thy children to thy breast! 





SANCTITY OF THE GRAVE. 


Man is a perfect anomaly. A creature of circumstances. 
At one moment, swayed by the gentlest breath of affection. At 
another unshaken by tempestuous passions. Now, borne on- 
ward by the smooth, silent wave of friendship. Now tossed 
about by adverse tides of hatred. At one moment hearkening 
to the still small voice of conscience. At another, obeying 
with blind zeal the dictates of the demon, tempter. Now, filled 
with holy love he walks the earth, the image of his God. Now, 
with the curse of Vain upon his brow he glides serpent-like 
through the paths of life, bearing within his bosom, Pandora’s 
box with all its pestiferous contents. At one moment, searching 
into the mysterious workings of Nature, he would fain believe 
himself a God ; then, lost in the intricate labarinth of philoso- 
phy, he would fain consider himself a worm. Ambition, love, 
hatred, grief, joy and all the passions which frail man is heir to, 
seem to hold a pandemonium in our bosoms. These discordant 
elements rage in wild fury, and make life a perfect chaos. Thus 
we pass through this vale of tears, buffetted on every side, our 
‘ fondest expectations blasted, doomed to failure in our attempts, 
rising upon one slight billow of happiness, but to.catch a glimpse 
of the dark abyss of wretchedness below. Ever toiling onward 
in thedismal pathway, and whither? Here we may pause and 
reflect whither can we flee, to escape the passions, ever raging 
within us? To escape the bitter pangs of conscience, the heart 
gnawed by remorse, hopes disappointed to escape even ourselves ? 
Is there no goal to which we can fly for refuge? No boundary 
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by passing which, we can separate ourselves, forever, from the 
foul fiends, ever howling in our footsteps? None—save one 
and that, the grave. When frail man has passed through his 
pilgrimage on earth, worn out by toil, crnshed- by cares, and 
sick of life, he looks forward to the grave as asafe asylum. Im- 
potent, he stretches his imploring arms, towards the angel of 
death, as she troubles this tide pool of life. The portals of the 
grave seem to his wearied eyes, an exit from earth, an entrance 
to—he cares not what. Here he is safe at rest. He has passed 
to “that undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveller 
can return.” .The grave has stretched forth her inviting arms 
and his cares are buried with himself. Now his remains may 
sleep in peace undisturbed by mortal passions, uncontaminated 
by mortal touch. 

Fatal mistake! Oh! weary pilgrim, you who have spurned 
with flying feet, the sands of time, hastening onward with impa- 
tient speed to plunge beneath dark Lethe’s stream, hold your 
mad career. You fly before the pursuing storm, but to plunge 
within a maelstrom. You find no rest within the grave. The 
darts of envy, malice, and hatred, which assail the tortured victim 
through life, cease not to fall upon his grave. Within the last 
few weeks, an American senator has been gathered to his fathers. 
Scarce had the solemn tolling of the funeral bell ceased to be 
heard throughout the land, and the silent tomb had numbered 
him among its own, when one of the prominent journalists of the 
day, began, in bitter invectives to cast reproach upon the name 
of the departed statesman. The last sounds of the tolling bell 
still lingered in the air. To him ’twas but the music of the de- 
mons, sporting around a new victim. The wailing of the widow 
and the fatherless children still lingered about him. His philip-’ 
pics still poured forth, but pierced not the cold and lifeless clay. 
The defenceless corpse lay, an easy mark for his darts of sarcasm. 
The man whom he dared not defame while alive becomes an easy 
victim, when dead. Why not let him sleep his last sleep in quiet? 
Why drag forth the mutilated corpse and expose it to public 
gaze? An outraged humanity should raise its hands against 
such desecration, but alas! the half raised hands drop silently, 
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the eye, half turned. in pious horror at the thought, too soon 
regains its wonted look. Can men in this age of civilization, 
look on unconcerned, while the tomb of death is desecrated by 
these clamorous jackalls. When the body of Clodius was exposed 
to public gaze, perforated by the assassin’s dagger, all the elo- 
quence of a Cicero could not defend the assassin. Had. the 
corpse of Clodius been pierced, the eloquence of a Cicero and 
Demosthenes combined could not have saved him. But we, in 
the nineteenth century, can listen, unmoyed, to the slanders of 
a wretch who dares to break open the tomb of death. Death is 
a common leveller when the robe of sin and sorrow is thrown off, 
at the entrance to the tomb, when should we cease our veno- 
mous attacks upon the corpse. ‘I'he victim is defenceless, why 
strike him? ‘Tis the act of a cowardly assassin who dares not 
strike one, who can defend himself. Go stranger to Westminis- 
ter abbey. You behold two slabs of marble side by side. The ° 
myrtle that bends o’er the one casts a shadow on the other, side 
by side two great statesmen sleep. In life each made the houses 
of parliament resound with the thunders of his eloquence. In 
life they were rivals. Bitter, burning was the hatred between 
those two great men. In death they are brothers.* Go ye who 
hated Fox, and while bending o’er his grave you would reproach 
his memory, remember that Pitt sleeps by his side. Enemies 
in life, remember they are friends in death. Is it a mark of 
friendship to cast our darts of malice against the opponent of a 
friend, while the two can sleep, in death, like brothers? 

It is base envy that impels us to the dastardly work. Though 
for a while pressed down by nobler passions, still 

‘Immortal, unappeased, she rears her head, 
And damns alike the living and the dead.” 
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GOOD OLD TIMES. 


THERE is a decided tendency, manifested by some people to 
refer all the superiority which the world has ever seen, to certain 
eras in its history, which they are pleased to denominate “ good 
vld times.” Everything that exists now, however beautiful, grand 
or noble it may be, existed in that indefinite but comprehensive 
period, on a superlative scale of excellence ; and besides all the 
sources of advantage and profit now possessed, there were numer- 
ous other complements and luxuries, which we unfortunates of the 
day, can only experience in imagination. Tradition exp#tiates 
in fervent style on the merits of the past; and indulges in such 
an overwhelming outpouring of pathos and argument, that we 
are almost compelled to believe that our birth was iil-starred, and 
that we are doomed to an existence of inferior enjoyment, be- 
cause we did not come into the world a century or two ago; or 
if you choose to extend the principle, at the time of the flood, or 
thereabouts. 

We are told, that in those days, (and unluckily we cannot 
prove the contrary by “arguments from experience,’’) man was 
altogether a higher order of being. And moreover there was 
‘nothing about him, but that was constituted on the same level of 
excellence. , People now a days could not begin to compare with 
those of yore. The talents and intellect of the world was all ex- 
hausted at that time, so that modern efforts and productions are 
stale and pithless in comparison with the ancient. In physical 
construction we are said to be equally sufferers, and while they 
mournfully affirm that there were “ giants in those days” encour- 
agingly tell us that we.are comparatively but pigmies. The same 
strain of lamentation is pursued in regard to the existing system 
of sociéty, so that we would faim believe, that in olden times men 
were an exceedingly jovial and cosy set; and that everybody was 
an intimate acquaintance with everybody else, while in our own 
times such things as social gatherings were entirely unheard of. 

Oh, those “ good old times”, what a peculiarly happy and 
blissful period it must have been! How cnvied those favored 


individuals are who happened to be born within its bounds, and 
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what a pity it is that the whole world could not have lived, 
therein, and all have had a share in its extreme felicity ! 

Bat the most difficult and perhaps the most amusing task is to 
find out the precise date of the era alluded to. One generation 
presents its claims to have been the people referred to as so 
transcendantly superior, but hosts of others, of prior date, and 
much more venerable appearance are ‘seen, who immediately 
eclipse the fame df the usurpers. Our grandfathers endeavor to 
teach us that mankind had arrived at the apex of greatness when 
they were boys, so that they were just able to catch a glimpse of 
the all resplendent day, when the sun set; and it wasno more. But 
certainly their grandfathers possess better claims than they, and 
the question once started will run throughout the whole gene- 
alogy of our ancestors, till chronology itself'becomes dark and 
confused, though happiness increases in regular progression. 
Solomon may have been a very good sort of a person, but he 
was nothing like Joseph. What was happiness to Joseph, was 
misery to Abraham, while Noah looked on the enjoyments of 
both as nothing but child’s sport: till we finally arrive at the 
ne plus ultra, at the times of old father Adam himself. 

And begging pardon for the irrevelancy we would suggest, 
whether our universal proneness to ascribe greater merits to the 
past, does not in some measure point back to those haleyon days 
of peace and happiness when all was love and joy and purity, 
before the commission of that “great sin which brought death 
jato the world and all our woe.” 

But the truth of the whole matter is that every generation has 
its own “‘ good old times.”” “ The past is really no better than the 
present, but the latter if anything is better, because new and im- 
proved fields of exercise are constantly opened. There is no 
reason to doubt but that as full a share of enjoyment has been 
allotted to us aq to our grandfathers, or any preceding genera- 
tion, and when old Time has handled us as long and roughly as 
he has them, we too will delight to indulge in the reminiscences 
of youth, and communicate with others on the scenes of gayety 
and amusement in which we then participated. And it will be no- 
thing strange, if aur recollections should be so sweet, as that we 
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should really believe that our own seasons of merriment and pleas- 
ure, far exceeded any others, before or since, and at every touch- 
ing of memory’s chord, however gentle, our hearts should respond 
with a sigh for Auld Lang Syne. 

The present then should be regarded as the period to which 
we are in future to refer our ideas of happiness, and if all would 
be mindful of this fact and strive to apprehend its utmost sources 
of enjoyment ; we will have the more occasion, when its gol- 
den cup of pleasure has been quaffed, to look back with re- 
doubled appreciation on “ good old times.” 
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IDYLLIC. 


A DECEMBER DAY. 


From the deep recess of a quaint old window, 

All chaced, in oak of ancient Gothic style, 

With tangled vines, where sport strange gnomic figures, 
And at whose roots the Lurlei from her rock 

Lures some love-born knightling to her rescue, 

I gaze out eastward, waiting for the dawn 

In eager silence, this December day. 

I watch the early East, upon whose breast, 

Blushing at his approach, shall richly glow 

The day prince, like a glorious ruby 

Upon the bosom of some high-born dame. 

In calm delight, yet reverently, I gaze 

At high Queen Nature’s crown of sparkling geme ; 
Each acre bright in momentary wealth, 

And radiant as a Heaven all compressed 

Into a starry mass or huge resplendent jewel. 

No artisan of navied Tyre could catch 

The curious twinings, the multitude of forms, — 
Grotesque or beauteous, simple or as rich 

As hues of tulip, that were there enstamped, 

The nightly work of Nature’s humble frost. 

Then through the deep dawn’s blueness, heralding 
Their most majestic lord, the avant rays 
Come darting goldenly, like ushers, decked 
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And clad in livery of some royal lord, 
At his high banquet, and, with the rich huc 
Of their most potent reverence, tinge 
The clouds around, till all empurpled and a glow, 
The very radiance of their homage gives them 
A beauty most distinguished. 
And, at last 
The regal Sun upheaves his form, and shows, 
Just o’er the misty blue-line of the furest, 
The generous glory of his noble face; 
And then, in most Leonic grandeur shakes ~ 
The wide-spread radiance of his yellow mane; 
Whereat the frost-rime trembles, and in dread 
The night’s fantastic crowner packs him off. 
While, as like princely Richard from the East 
And dungeon’s wretchedness, the day’s high prince 
His power reasserts, and mounts his throne, 
The earth is moistered by the ready tears 
(And Crocodilian) of the quondam serfs 
Of Sir High Regent and Usirper, Frost. 
Now in quick haste huddle the timid quail 
With potent dread of sportsman-bringing day. 
From pilfered cornfield speeds the brown-back hare, 
With ears attentive limping through the sedge — 
To gain his den amid the swampy briars. 
While in the leafless oak, the chatty jay 
Hops round from twig to twig in busy haste 
And patters the acorns on the leaves below. 
And soon the rebel frosts, in substance melting, 
Mount silently aloft, unseen, and call 
The ever-fighting Storm-king to their aid. 
He with clouds, his avant-guard, comes up, 
Plucks the day’s lion by his royal beard, 
And prisons him in darkness and gloom. 
Then, mid the wildness of the victor’s revel, 
The crafty storm king plays a Saxon part 
To British frost when royal Pict’s defeated. 
Upon the sporting frost rime soon he showers 
The flaky tokens of his vengeance, and outspreads 
His ermine mantle o’er brown Nature’s form. 
All day his serfs descend in thick’ning throng, 
And cease not, e’en when night. in common darkness, 
Conceals the conqueror and the conquered foe. 
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Stray Thoughts on Novels. 







































STRAY THOUGHTS ON NOVELS. 


Since “ the proper study of mankind is man,” it were well to 
foresee life in al] possible phases. The world to most individuals 
is so constructed as to render it. necessary for them to learn 
much from their owns mind, which is a poor expositor of the 
many forms to be found in actual life. Experience is often 
found to clash with a preconceived judgment on a certain point, 
and hence in all our estimates of human life, it is better to form 
our opinions in the mould which experience furnishes. But life 
is so short that the eye of experience can receive but few rays 
of truth before its lustre is overshadowed by death. It is impor- 
tant then in our preparatory education to have truth imparted, 
not abstractly, but in its relations and dependencies, and in such 
a dress as to be attractive and fascinating. We must avoid the 
school of Gradgrind as sedulously as the mariner the maélstrom. 
For there only is the doctriné set forth, that the mind is intellect, 
that the understanding is the only faculty to be improved, and 
that the imagination is a poacher that must be transported for 
daring to enter the domains of reason. 

Now there is an instinct within us, which declares that to be 
natural or the manifestation of humanity of which we have had 
no experience, and which fiction only has portrayed to us. We 
can shake hands, as a brother in Adam, with Quilp and Nelly, 
with Iago and Desdemona, with Carker and Paul Dombey, with 
Macbeth and Duncan. Fiction has introduced all these to us; 
yet we know them as we know ourselves, as we know nature, 
which is akin to us. 

Novels are not objected to as they were, because every sect 
has found them to be the means of advancing the truth; and 
tho friendly adoption of the novel form in religious writings has 
been the antidote to the irreligious, corrupting novel of the Pari- 
sian school’ We now have healthy novels, full of life and enno- 
bling principles. And just as Jupiter put by his thunderbolts 
and went a wooing as a gentle bird, so politicians have laid aside 
their dull, heavy pamphlets and now reach the public ear more 
readily and successfully by means of the novel. 
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The novel represents the mind of a country. If the characters 
portrayed could walk out, as it were, among us, we should recog- 
nize them. 

If literary fiction were entirely excluded and forgotion, men 
would become inert, listless dullards, in whose compositions every 
generous impulse and warm feeling would be wanting. Reason 
alone, which always leads through dull turnpikes and never 
through flowery meads, would exercise its selfish sway without 
stint or b®idle. 

Somebody has said, that “ there’is nothing good -comes from 
the intellect alone.’’ Sentiment, leve, friendship, all the more 
tender and noble feelings spring from that heart which imagina- 
tion nourishes and educates. Since even the heart’s affections , 
are susceptible of education, and the inter-connection of feelings 
as well as that of minds can be made more apparent to grovelling 
souls, even the wildest romances are, in this respect, fraught 
with no harm. 

Romance may transport us, indeed, to a gorgeous temple, 
through whose stained-glass windows Fancy pours her playful, 
flitting rays on here‘a ghost and there a fairy, now a witch and 
there an Undine, and under whose “dome of many-colored 
glass” are floating spirits of the Earth and air.. But to, the 
romantic this unreal and spectral world has an Atlantean support, 
in which they believe, and from which they derive much that is 
practical and real. 

And ‘in this temple are hung pictures’ of home happiness and 
family bliss ; and its witches are statues, representing mortals 
who have bled in some sacred cause or died in merited digrace ; 
who have walked till hoary age in virtue’s flowery path, or have 
found an early death in the thorny highway of vice. From such 
a scene we may Jearn human nature. Here we may appreciate 
the different results arising from generosity and selfishness, love 
and hatred, bravery and cowardice, fortitude and impatience. 
Here the imagination is fed, the understanding enlightened, and 
the heart educated and made better. 

Perish, then, all attempts to usher in “the winter of our 
discontent” by keeping back the spicy breezes from the sunny 


and of Romance ! 
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MAN seems ever to have labored under the delusion that there 
might be framed some system of Philosophy so comprehensive in 
its outlines, and perfect in its details as to mect every want of 
his moral and intellectual nature. From the peculiar turn of 
intellect possessed by the master minds of antiquity many different 
systems were elaborated, all marked in a great degree, by the 
spirit of the age which gave them birth, and the thdh existing 
customs and institutions. 

Transitory and ephemeral as was the sway most of them exer- 
cised over the minds of men, confined as was their influence in a MF 
great measure to a narrow circle of followers and disciples, they 
served nevertheless to prove the natural bias of the mind, and 
the insufficiency of man’s unaided intellect to secure the desired 
end. That misconceived acquisition termed H=»ppiness, was the 
prize all sought to win,.the goal all strove to reach; and the 
means adopted to secure the wished for success differed as widely 
as did the principles actuating the founders. 

One peculiarity however characterized each, and_ sufficiently 
marked the individual principle actuating them all. They all 
recagnised that the primary object of man’s existence was. to 


promote his own particular welfare, unconscious at the game 
time that in truly developing this principle of his nature he was 
acting in accordance with the divine wiJl, and fulfilling the first 
great law of his being. ; 

In lofty abstraction some placed the sunmum bonum of this 
life, magnificently negligent of all sublunary things, and unmind- 
ful of the multifarious duties devolving upon them as social 
beings. Others flattered the faults, follies and vices of man, 
imposed no restraint on the gratification of every desire, and 
sought by pandering to the lower and more debased feelings of 
his nation, to fill up the void existing in his breast. 

The Gnostics placed the prize in the Acquisition of knowledge, 
and verged onward its seekers by bright pictures of the felicity 
awaiting them when they should enter the temple of wisdom and 
wake her treasures their own, Elevating as was this theory, 
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superior both in principle and precept to all others, inculcated by 
heathen philosophers, it recognized not the truth that knowledge 
unsanctified by Revelation tends but to make an intellectual 
fiend. The possession of perfect knowledge would indeed con- 
stitute the possession of perfect truth, and that is perfect happi- 
ness: but circumscribed as man’s intellectual capacities are, 
never of their own innate power would they suffice for its 
attainment. Our nature is complex, and it is cheracteristic of 
man in the relation he holds to the material world that his de- 
sires are illimitable. Never content with partial glimpses of 
Truth, he ever yearns to lift the veil concealing the mysteries of 
nature—of mind and matter, and make their secrets his own. 
But after years of toil and study the dreary truth will force it- 
self upon his mind that as yet he has but made the first ad- 
vances, and that a lifetime is insufficient for his purpose. 

The disciples of the stern stoic thought to move the fickle 
Goddess by shunning her, and with a curious perversity sought 
for happiness in the denial of the most common wants of their 
nature. Strange would it have been had success crowned their 
endeavors, for they were in direct contravention to feelings the 
most innate and natural to man. Nature’s dictates are never 
violated with impunity, nor can success ever attend the result. 
Were strict conformity to her requisitions alone necessary to 
secure the end proposed, then might some rational hope be enter- 
tained of its realization ; but till man the Deity, learns to control 
himself—learns to coerce the evil passions inherent in his being 
it were all in vain. Ncr are there few who have tried each theory 
in turn, and found them wanting. Pleasure denies to her vota- 
ries, the peace of mind they seek ; the possession of Glory and 
Fame entail not the wished for acquisition; and they who have 
sought to steep their minds in wisdom’s fount often find to their 
sorrow that they have but opened new sources of exquisite men- 
tal suffering. 

Many of our fellow creatures, like lost spirits go wandering 
through the world seeking a Utopia, which for them has no exist- 
ence. Some, worn out by battling with the stern realities of 
life, seek a refuge, but find not the repose they hoped for, in 
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death. For others the bow of promise seems to arch each new 
undertaking through the miraze ; « phantom lures them on, in- 
sp°"n¢ them with new avdor, and only when too. late, they dis- 
cover the chimerical nature of the pu~suit they weve engaged in. 
It is but in Dreamland that now and then we seem to catch 
glimpses of what ve long and io‘l for during life, but clas all our 
efforts to attain the reality ave as the baseless fabric of » dream, 
meltin? into air with the first touch of stevn exisience. Perfect 
Happiness is incompatible with man’s peculiar organ zation. 
Comparative, is sometimes the result of a due estimation of our 
natures, duties and capacit‘es, and bitter experience has proved 
what theory never could, that it depends solely upon the indivic- 
ual, and not upon the casual ifts of fortune. 

Most of the world is shrouded in the mists of ignorance and 
e1ror, and through these all things show with a glimmering and 
doubtful light. Events of no importance in themselves, are mag- 
nified till they appear so; mole-hills grow into ,,ountains; and 
many are. crushed under burdens of trouble of their own construc- 
tion. The secret associations of our souls, untold to any, scarce 
wh'spered to ourselves, the deep undefined longings every one at 
times feels for something purer, higher, nobler than is attainable, 
by earthly enjoyments, prove tliat this is noi our natural state, 
that within us there are germs needing but the culture to render 
us ultimately the perfect, happy beings we were originally de- 
sivped. Wisdom, sanctified wisdom is the only infallible guide 
i the pursuit we all are engaged in. Other aid is always falle 
cious ; and he alone is likely to succeed who rat‘onally uses that he 
possesse®. 





PROGRESS DEPENDENT ON WELL 
DIRECTED LABOR. 
Ever since the Diving curse was uttered, “In the sweat of 


thy face shalt thou eat bread,” man has not gained anything 
great, or of lasting value, without exertion. Gain and labor are 
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so closely connected wiih each other, that, where ihe latter is 
denied, the former is wanting. Though this is a universal expo 
rience, yet Low many permit their minds to be a sicrile waste, by 
nugging the deltusive phantom that nature has besiowed upon 
them endowments, which render their own efforts unnecessary. 
Daily do we see persons to whom nature has impazied her gifts 
wth great proias:on, which, for te lack of aciivity and applica- 
tion are like so many precious gems, wasted through a disregard 
o: their sterling value. Others, who while away tue golden mo- 
menis of the pvesent, ia ease and inactivity, comfort themselves 
with the expectation of rousing to action in some iuture day. 
But the future is uncertain, and the opportunit’es it will afford, 
cannot now be predicted. Hence the dupes o: these visionary 
plans ave amus'nz themselves in « vain and unfounded expects- 
tion that they w'!l find it practicable to accelerate the march ox 
science or advance civilization with ease, in every period of their 
Vyes, in every condition and in every circumstance. Disappoint- 
men and forgec:alness shall reward suc’: delusive hopes. Thg 
victovious wreaths of success, shall adorn his brow alone, who 
exerts all the energies of his soul and body in the-living present. 
No one can do in the future, more than the future itself demands. 
True progress, moreover, is not entirely dependent upon extra- 
ordinary ab‘lities, and not even if these abilities are industriously 
applied. They musi be directed to the contemplation and pur 
suii of noble and benevolent objects. A view of the past history 
of ivan, affords us an indisputable proof of this. In every ago, 
men have possessed all the mental faculties they now enjoy, and 
have exercised ‘hem upon the grect problem of human life; but 
darkness, supersiition and tyranny have blasted the happiness of 
man; and the domination of might over righ: has ever been the 
greatest achievement of misguided zcal and patriotism. No true 
progress can be made in literature, without « proper application 
of the noble powe:s wita which the human mind is endowed. 
Without untiring labor and application, we should have woriti:less 
rhapsodies, and insipid hisvories, in place of the sublime, and 
soul stirring strains of Shakspeare and Milton. Lui even master 


minds improperly directed, hold forth sophisms, falsehoods and 
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bold assertions, where demonstrations are required ; pompous 
words are substituted for things, vague and futile declamations 
for eloquence ; and the philosophy is lost in the mazes of wild 
transcendentalism and extravagant theories. Without the perse- 
vering toil of Astronomers, the blazing comets would be regarded 
until this day as harbingers of Divine vengeance, presaging fam- 
ines, the downfall of Princes and the destruction of Empires. 
The nocturnal heavens also, spangled with brilliant assemblages 
of shining characters, would until now, appear like hieroglyphics 
of by-gone ages. And even the planetary orbs would be consid- 
ered as “‘ wandering fires that move in mystic dance,” or revelry. 
The self-sacrificing toil of a Newton, a Boyle, and a Herschell, 
revealing unto us the almost incomprehensible mysteries of starry 
space, kindles a flame of devotion to their memories, whilst it 
shames ‘into lasting contempt, the self-conceited indolence of 
those imaginary geniuses, who fain, with giant strides, would 
scale earth and sky in search of wonders; but stumble into the 
grave of everlasting oblivion at the first trifling obstacle that op- 
poses their way, In investigating the intricacies of science, a 
grasp of intellect is not the only requisite, but that intellect must 
be rightly directed ere any progress is made. For the ancients, 
though having applied their gigantic intellectual powers to the 
natural sciences, made an utter failare by attempting to enter 
the domain of nature by means of vague hypotheses instead of 
sure facts. After the immortal Bacon discovered that a man 
must enter the kingdom of nature like the kingdom of heaven, as 
a little child, the natural sciences have advanced with accelerated 
progress. From this, therefore; we perceive that man must be 
stimulated to burst from the confines of mental darkness to the 
prosecution of intellectual acquirements before he can overcome 
the obstructions in the way of raising humanity to a station 
worthy of its high position in the scale of being. The sphere of 
that knowledge which the man of unexerted genius has, is almost 
like that of the brute, confined within the limits of his own sen- 
sation, instead of reaching forth by proper exertion, to the 
remotest regions of the universe. As the fossil remains of ani- 
mals are medals struck by nature to record the epochs of her 
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history, in like manner the elements and laws of nature were 
stamped by the hand of science, as medals to register the names 
of her votaries. For as long as gravitation exists in nature, so 
long shall the name of Newton exist in memory. Whilst a fossil 
shall be found on the rocky pages of the book of nature, there 
will be a monument in commemoration of Cuvier’s genius. And 
whilst the day of nature lasts, and thunders rend the sky, the 
lightnings of heaven leaping from cloud to cloud shall trace in 
living characters, the name of Franklin. Whilst he who is ab- 
sorbed in sensual gratifications, views the world as a blank, the 
industrious man delves into the regions of space to bring forth its 
secrets, and in the dark caverns of the earth, studies the order of 
nature, and the mysterious workings of creation’s God. Vast 
varieties of the works of genius have been recently disinterred 
from their open tombs ; but these immense cemeteries of human 
grandeur contain no fragments to the memory of indolence. 
Even our own minds through indolence are jewels, dim and lus- 
treless, but with the expense of toil, they shall flash with immor- 
tal intelligence. Man must accomplish all this by a proper use 
of the time, and the opportunities afforded him. “Time wasted in 
the gala-days of youth may appear of little importance now; but 
it shall rise from memory’s depths, and amidst the burning 
brightness of natural life, shall be an occasion of repentance. 
For a design postponed is virtually abandoned, and that which 
we neglect to-day, we decree to be impossible to-morrow. There 
are pressing claims on the activity of every hour, which no other 
can enable us to execute. Intention is the seed of action, but 
delay is the blight and mildew of the soul.. The moment of 
deliberation is the crisis of our fate. All things are within the 
compass of a determinate purpose, and nothing is unattainable 
by him who, with a singleness and concentration of spirit collect- 
ing all its force, says, I am resolved, I begin now, and shall not 
cease until I obtain the satisfaction of those, who rising: like the 
sun in the firmament of glory and setting in the horizon of im- 
mortality, leave with their memory a brilliancy that cannot be 


dispelled. W. ©. Riehl 











L@e cad Knowledge. 





LIVE AND I-NOWL:'DGE. 


Wuat ¢ga‘n is it for us to conquer the elemen‘s to our wl, 
to explore their hidden mystei‘es and comp ehend their subiles: 
operations? How much more satis =clory 35 it to possess the 
power of fore'ng Naiure to reveal her inmos: secrets, and debase 
her to the mero slave of man, than to regevd her as the a\.ful, 

ond snsemnproneneiitte, but yet adored divinity of :-:tiqui ts 

enveloping and ruling all eve.ted things wi.’: her mystic power ? 
What consolation ; is it for man to know that, and were his facul- 
t'es are lim‘ied, that for h'm there is no rea‘ity oatside of L's 
little cirele, whatever may there ex'st ? ‘ihe spell wich bound 
him to futerity is broke ; live a3 lone <3 he may, he esanot 
inerecse h's knowledge. ;;'e iots. The progres, of civ'izason 
s noth ng but a mere developemcext 07 what he already knows ; 

there arc certain lim'tz, Leyond wich is ecn never pcs. The 
precise po'nt, at which each part of ths pro:::233!on must cease, 
is of Viéle importance to him who’ kaows where tho whole raus 

cease. It m ‘cs but little difference tos man in what age of 
i » world he lives ; tic great problems of his lize and destiny, 
ond h's know!edge of them, are the szme in a!'’. W ‘erein is he 
the bet'cr £0. odt='ning his food with tc ploughshars than wit! 
the roa; and rude implements which he firss devised? If theo 
mind be narrow and contracied, it will be ruled by prejudices in 
one ese n. well as another ; i it bo sreat, and alle tu gras. the 
whole of things, it will emancpate iisel/ in «ll ages. With the 
nobler spivi's o¢ th’s earth the “‘foree o¢ circumstances” i3 almosé 
noihias, the very essence of such is to transcend all circumstan- 
ces, that for which we call them noble. Their live must be some- 
thing more than mere digestion, the'r hunger something more 
tha dread and mect can satisty. They feel that they must wov!: 
oul » destiny “rv tromselves, and that the; can accomplish it 
only on the condit'on of t’:e'r absolute freedom. They mus’ en- 
deavor to I've in the porfecé eujoyment of thoir frecdom; they 
are Conscious that they do not, and can nevor be contented until 
they do. Their whole sim is directed <o the solution of this 
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problem ; they must believe it within reach and that they will 
ultimately succeed in solving it. LUsw? Where? Sensuality 
and pleasure may obscuve the problem and apparently solve it ; 
but satisfaction does not follow; the want of something gveater 
and better is still felt, and the solution must be sovghi elsewhere 
and by other means. In and though knowledge ?—I? this too 
be a delusion, it is 2 stupendous one. Dui what is ‘is solution ? 
What can we know? Every attempt.to place it ona firm and 
incontrovertible basis has failed, we know no positive criterion, 
and an infinity of negations will never advance us a single step 
in affirmation. But taking the founda:'ons of knowledge for 
ereanted and proceecing as we can, we immediately fall into 
coniradict‘on. If we know anything at all wth certainty, we 
know that every effect must have its cause, and we also know 
that we are frce; but these two results are contvadiciovy, and 
one he3 eyually as good authority as the other. Whichever we 
receive as true, the root of our nature is a lie. But how shill 
we get clear of th’s contradiction? Knowledge has led us into 
tt, and will it get us out? We can imagine no other means; we 
must still go on increasing our knowledge, and ‘though visibly 
enough, approaching no solution, shall strive to reach it. We 
cannot stop; the question once taken up, can never afterwards 
be ignored ; the baie possibility of finding an answer thereof in 
knowledge, is sufficient to impell us to its acquisition. We find 
no rest in what we know; a!l that is with us and about us has 
been tried and has given no result. The new, the unknown must 
be conquered ; and when it is, it is found barren and worth'ess 
2s what preceeded. Whiatever is gotten fast hold of is nothing; 
whatever is small enough to be known is not worth knowing. A 
preater unknown draws us on, in turn to be reduced in the l'ttle 
class of the known and trodden under foot. Only that which in 
the end we cannot know, is the great and real; its infinitude is 
in no wise diminished by the quite finite portions which have 
been wrested from it. Thus, contemplating the infinite, embod- 
ying the invisible, we proceed, but the great object of it all is as 
far from us as ever. From this point we may look around us; 
we see the vulgar of mankind, happy in ignorance, unthinking 
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of their life and destiny; we may recall our past lives, once 
happy and unconcerned ; but the advent of knowledge destroyed 
the sweet illusion, and left in its stead a vast “ Jeremiad’’ of 
woes and ruined hopes, a monstrous expanse of nether darkness, 
here and there shot through and illuminated with a ray of celes- 
tial light. . But how is it that we have become’ what we are; 
what induces us to plunge stil] deeper in this dreadful abyss? 
The more we have studied, the greater has been our unhappiness ; 
the farther we proceed, the more irremediable seems our lot. 
Perhaps as at the day of creation, these chaotic elements will be 
transformed into a world, illuminated with heavenly light. Is it 
necessary, however, to pass through this Tartarus, ere we can 
accomplish it? The mass of mankind does not ;: they have never 
sought it, and they dwell therein. No mysticism ever enveloped 
reality for them. Reality is nothing wonderful, nothing roman- 
tic ; they have never questioned the truth of childish prejudices 
and believe them the absolutely real and true. Happy he who 
can so believe, whom the desire of extending his knowledge has 
never induced to go out of the old road. He already knows the 
grand principle of things, the laws of Nature, and what boots 
it to follow them out in all their subdivisions and modes of action ? 
When the whole is known, the knowledge of each part thereof 
becomes of small importance. This seems mere child’s play, 
but nevertheless it is all that we have the power of attaining to. 
Not to know how to advance is bad enough; but it is still worse 
to know that we cannot advance at all, to know that we can 
know no reality, that all we know is a phenomenon, an appear- 
ance, an image of images, a dream of a dream. Hope itself is 
cut off. Before this we have had some dim and flighty anticipa- 
tions of reality, of being able to live in the whole, the good, the 
true, of knowing that we could know something; but with this 
knowledge it all vanishes; we can no longer affirm anything; 
reality is nowhere to be found. How then are we to find the 
material for life in this? No theory is sufficient to comprehend 
it all, and when applied, the most essential things are found 
wanting. We must believe that there is a reality somewhere; 
all that exists, that fears, cannot bé a mere appearance; yet we 
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know not where to seek that reality. In the absolute and the 
infinite it must be contained, and we by all our exertions and by 
heaping knowledge upon knowledge, can never reach it. 





CHARLEMAGNE. 


ANCIENT Gaul was one of the noblest provinces of the Roman 
Empire. Her richest treasure and her choicest blood had been 
lavished upon its acquisition. The Cesars—skillful guardians of 
their growing power had employed unparalleled energy and wis- 
dom in subjecting it to their dominion. But the wave of Rome's 
prosperity, mighty and vast as it had been, was spent. Enfee- 
bling luxury, unwieldy bulk, intestine strife and debassing cor- 
ruption were fast hastening the destruction of that mighty Em- 
pire, whose standard was the proud bird king. Attack, defeat, 
invasion and overthrow followed one another in rapid succession, 
until the massive battlements of Roman power, crumbling from 
their very greatness, had fallen. . 

But long ere this, Gaul had in fact if not in name been inde- 
pendent. Like the fabled bird of ancient Egypt from out this 
vast funeral pile of empire arose that kingdom which was to form 
the connecting link between Roman and modern civilization. 
Although the early history of the Frankish nation is at first un- 
certain and scarcely tracable upon the worn and faded parch- 
ment of a remote age, we still can learn that the torch which she 
cearried—though sometimes flickering and almost lost in the sur- 
rounding night, yet often gleaming out with its clear piercing 
light, to illuminate the gross darkness around—was never wholly 
concealed nor extinguished. But commonwealths have their in- 
fancy as wellas men. The formation of great states is like the 
sculpture of a statue—a thousand slight blows from ‘Time's chisel 
are required to fashion the marble ruggedness of the mass into 
the beautiful and graceful form. 

The supine and degraded Merovingian race had at length be- 
come extinct with the deposition of Childeric IIT, and a new line 
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of kings, descendants of the illustrious Charles Martel, were in- 
vested with the insignia of royality. Bright dawned the morn- 
ing of the Carlovingian succession, and more propitious still was 
ushered in the year which gave birth to the noblest of its princes. 
Charlemagne, the statesman, the scholar, the greatest spirit of 
the middle ages appeared. At the death of his father Pepin. 
Charles and his brother Carlomen who lived only a short time, 
succeeded to one of the richest and most extensive kingdoms of 
Europe. Bounded on the North and West by the ocean and 
stretching far south with its vine clad hills, and luxuriant olive 
groves to the Pyranees, and sportive waters of the Mediteranian, 
it presented all that the young prince could desire or the loftiest 
ambition could pretend to govern. We have to regret that we 
are not in possession of the particulars of that early training un- 
der which the mind of Charlemagne put forth those moral and 
and intellectual qualities, which hidden in the darkness that en- 
circles his youth shine out upon his accession to the throne like 
the tropical sun, which bursts forth in its full splendor unherald- 
ed by the slow dawning of the morning twilight. 

But stirring times and animating circumstances call forth and 
invigorate the mind, as robust exercise, and continued hardships 
strengthen and develope the body. To a‘ mind like his the 
world was a sufficient school ; the stirring events in which he was 
thrown, competant instructors. However skillfal one may be in 
the use of the foils, he can never expect to acquire that practiced 
confidence and unerring dexterity, which are necessary to the 
finished swordsman, without frequent encounters with the keen 
naked blade. Thus the early life of Charlemagne was spent not 
in any preparatory drilling for the battle field, but in the actual 
contest. Though much of his life was passed upon the tented 
plain, yet not there alone was Charlemagne distinguished. He 
it was, who elicited the slumbering genius and latent intellect of 
his subjects, ever encouraging them by his generous aid and pow- 
erful support. The numerous productions of this period in prose 
and verse, show the human mind struggling like a Titan to throw 
off the mountains, which had been hurled upon it. Amid the 
boisterous alarums of war, contrasting strongly with the battle’s 
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din, was heard the poetic lyre attuned to holier themes, and the 
song of the provincial bard re-echoing through the halls of chiv- 
alry. The genius of architecture again upreared her beautiful 
temples and her classic pillars. Again the lamp of the philos- 
opher, long cloistered in the secluded monastery, was brought 
forth and trimmed. The chiseled bust, mouldy with the damps 
of ages, and the dusty canvass, once animate in all but life, were 
restored to their former beauty. The weird spell of ignorance 
and mental torpor was broken, and the human mind once more 
unshackled burst from its fetters like the glad eaglet from its 
cage. 

But like England’s Alfred, Charlemagne not only encouraged 
learning among his subjects; he himself was acquainted with 
the Greek and Latin tongues and skilled in rhetoric, dialectics 
and astronomy. Under his wise and generous rule no effort 
was unnoticed, no scholar went unrewarded. In person he 
was prepossessing, commanding and handsome, in manner frank 
and urbane, but decided. A kind and perhaps over indulgent 
father he was a beloved and respected prince. The almost pro- 
phetic sagacity of his plans, the dazzling brilliancy of their exe- 
cution and the persevering energy which attended them to their 
accomplishment command our admiration; but when we view 
the picture in théght reflected from those milder virtues for 
which he is distinguished, a mellowness is thrown over the canvass 
which render it harmonionsly beautiful. 

After a reign of 45 years at the age of 71, he died and his 
body enshrouded in the robes of royalty, was committed to its 
final resting place beneath the fretted vault of the cathedral at 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; while the funeral dirge resounding through the 





lengthened aisles and lofty domes, swelled mournfully responsive 
to the plaintive requiem of the wind sprites. Although his own 
nation sunk rapidly from the height to which he had raised them 
and soon forgot him ; yet many of the states of Germany have 
to remember him as the morning star that guided them through 
the darksome twilight, and heralded in the day dawn of civiliz- 


ation. HENRICUS. 



































To an Infant. 





TO AN INFANT. 





These, to the youthful scion of the house, 

With many a rich and hopeful augury ; ‘ 
Such gifts as highest Providence allows, 

May time and culture culminate in thee. 


Thou art a Somewhat, though thus much of life 
Is but a chaos to thy wondering eyes ; 

The Why, the How, the world’s embattled strife, 
Raise nét in thee a single faint surmise. 


Thy half awakened senses are confined 

To vaguest staring at the light ; there’s naught 
In thee as yet developed or defined, 

Save hunger, taste, perhaps some hazy thought. 


Thou art a little Inarticulate, 
Save cries instinctive when thou needest food ; 
Thou canst not reason of thy present state, 
Thou knowest not the evil from the good. 


Thou tender shoot just bursting from the kernel, 
And peeping feebly through life’s ragged soil ; 

Hast thou a thought of hnman tasks diurnal, 
Man’s sweating brow, his pain, and tug, and toil? 


And yet, though still unformed, tiiligh ignorant, 
And crude, and undeveloped thou mayst be ; 

There is a mighty spirit, visitant 
To earth, that has its present home in thee. 


In thee lies hid a whole Infinitude 

Of budding thought, ere while to generate 
An universe of evil or of good, 

As thou shalt mould thy yet most pliant fate. 


Oh! then, with care thy battle harness don, 
Thou future tilter with life’s pointed lance ; 

Choose well the cause thou joinest issue on, * 
Thy banner, Gon’s, thy watchword e’er, ApvaNcz. 
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Ghitorss Gable. . 


Dear Reaper:— 
For it is the happy privilege of the Editor, arrived at 


the termination of his labors, to picture to himself some indulgent friend 
seated beside him, to whom he may unbosom himself, unfettered by the 
shackles of dignity elsewhere imposed upon him ;—dear reader, say we again, 
let us shake hands in all good fellowship and be on the best terms possible. 
Bear with us a little longer, and we will endeavor not to abuse your patience. 

And now, as we approach the editorial chair more closely to the inclined 
plane of green baize before us, and gaze dreamily upon the circumference 
of the editorial inkstand that yawns sympathetically from its capacious 
depths, the reflection what enormous abuses the Editor’s table has received 
of late, strikes us with pious horror. Reach over, if it be not too much trou- 
ble, to that pile of magazines before you, open some of them and turn to the 
corner apropriated to the Editor’s sociable chit chat, and rack your aesthetic 
faculties, if you please, on the profusion of italicised puns which will there 
meet your inquiring gaze. The enormities therein perpetrated have been 
absolutely appalling. The time-honored prerogative of the Editor has been 
surreptitiously converted into a dissecting table whereon the corpse of the 
king’s murdered English has been manipulated with frightful dexterity; 
whereon, instead of sociably resting, his head upon his hands, he has en- 
deavored, by bumping it against the honest deal, to knock out scintillations 
of wit, brilliant as Minerva from the brain of Jove, bet has too often suc- 
ceeded in producing nought but monstrosities, “ hydras and chimeras dire.” 
Th» indulgent reader has been extended upon a species of mental rack, and 
tortured to an extent that has led him seriously to doubt, at the termination 
of his miseries, whether this voz et praeterea niltil, this verbal jingle is in 
reality meant to be perused by rational beings, or only set down to illustrate 
some abstruse principle in the science of acoustics. No, dear Reader, your 
nerves shall not be agonized during our ephemeral reign. Our worthy pre- 
decessor with admirable self-devotion, has eretted the standard of reform, 
' and we hope to meet with your approving smile by treading in his footsteps. 
Methinks now the malicious are quietly whispering together concerning the 
fable of the acidulated grapes, and speculating on the probable cause that 
led Jack to disdain his evening meal; but exulting in a mens sibi conscia 
recti we bid defiance to all such insinuations. 

Reader, wouldst thou have the reputation of a puileter' Open yon bulky 
lexicon. Pore over its pages a few minutes daily, and before many weeks 
have passed your endeavors will be crowned with success. But do not ima- 
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gine that we indulge the vain hope of witnessing ever a total reformation in 
the pages of the Nassau Literary. Commended as wit by Aristotle, prac- 
tised by the refined Cicero, and, the once peculiar prerogative of a famous 
English University, we are fain to believe that punning is one of the inherent 
vices of humanity, one of the fell fruits of ‘that forbidden tree,’ and would 
as soon look to see mankind relieved from the most malignant of the contents 
of Pandora’s Box, as from this enormity, particularly at the present time 
when, classically speaking, omne vitium stetit in praecipiti. But for us, no 
tortured syllables shall writhe in agony upon these pages, nor shall their 
restless shades rise hereafter to disturb our dreams. 

Reader did it ever occur to you to reflect what a microcosm is contained 
within this acre or two of College grounds? The facts must have arrested your 
attention occasionally ; but did you ever amuse yourself by speculating on 
the manifold specimens of humanity that may be here examined free of ex- 
pense? Name any one of the numerous characters that strut their time 
upon the world’s stage, and we are ready to point out to you the embryo 
somewhere within these grey old walls. Suppose for variety’s sake we take 
& peep out at the window, and observe what is passing. Do you ask who itis 
that strides yonder across the Campus with penetrating glance and imposing 
carriage? That is an article commonly known the as the college politician, 
He is in truth a wonderful character. Observe the terrible profundity, the 
genius-like carelessness of his manner. The Fresh look up to him with un- 
mitigated awe ; for he is said to lead his Literary Society by the nose. His 
dreams are of astounding coups d’eta# and Machiavelian intrigues. His eye 
glancing far into futurity beholds himself expanded to more sublime propor- 
tions, electrifying Senates, and swaying Presidential elections according to 
his mighty will. But his presence is overpowering. Let us turn our eyes 
in another direction. Here comes an individual who has reached the highest 
round of the ladder of Fame, whereon he now sits idly contemplating the 
the vulgar herd below. His appearance and manner indicate that he has 
sounded all the ‘depths and shoals of honor.’ What seem to other men 
prizes—dazzling, glorious rewards, attaina)le solely by real merit, to him 
are burdensome, in fact, intolerable bores, and he submits to them not, of 
course, from any personal or interested motives, but merely for the sake of 
gratifying the wishes of his numerous friends. To concentrate all in one 
overwhelming word—behold a Junior Orator! Only think of it. He hag 
reached the very pinnacle of ambition as figured in the Freshman’s dreams, 
the Sophomore’s aspirations, and the Junior’s unutterable longings. Talk 
no more to him of polling. Leave that to dull plodding minds that are scrupu- 
lous about recitations and morning prayers. Ie is a Junior Orator, and that 
excuses every weakness, and balances every deficiency. Observe the gra- 
cious, condescending dignity of his tone and manner, the Olympian majesty of 
his gait, the air of ennui with which he addresses common mortals.—But 
here comes a tall hat, a shanghai coat and a pair of patent leathers, enclosing 
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something smooth, and glossy as a muskrat, whose perfumed scull sends 
up towards our sanctum clouds of incense like 
Sabean odors from 
The spicy shores of Araby the blest. 

Said something swaggers along with an easy, fashionable air, evincing by 
his general deportment a minute acquaintance with the ways of the haué 
ton and Ia belle assemblée. This affair proposes to be a candidate for the next 
Ball Committee. A short distance further on we may observe wandering 
slowly along, with pensive air, what is commonly known as a genius in 
company with an individual that unfortunately is not appreciated.—And so 
we might proceed, exhibiting embryonic statesmen, orators and philoso- 
phers ad infinitum. The study is amusing; but we are growing tiresome. 

As chronicler, it behooves us to speak of the events that have relieved the 
monotony of College hfe during the past month ; and in ¢asting about us for 
the wherewithal to perform this important duty, one event presents itself 
with startling vividness, that like Aaron’s rod, swallows up the remembrance 
of all minor occurrences ; one that has not only relieved the dull routine of 
College life in a remarkable degree, but has well nigh terminated in giving 
us & furlough of indefinite duration. The inmates of Nassau Hall have sud- - 
denly taken it into their heads to become hospitable and are keeping open 
house. In other words nothing is left of old North but the bones, and pretty 
dry ones at that, when we take into consideration the fact that they have 
been standing a century, and have now for the second time undergone the 
culinary process. Yes, the glory of old North has departed. The heathen- 
ish din of the gong has been substituted for the melody of the ancient 
alarm, that whilom summoned us to our deyotions. The head of Homer that 
has s@long frowned in awful grandeur from the central entrance, as guar- 
dian genius of the threshold, no longer holds dominion over the desolated 
Campus. ‘“ Selma, thy halls are silent,” Thy time-honored walls no longer 
vibrate to the sound of mirth and melody ; but have relapsed into a mourn- 
ful and mysterious silence. O! for the inspiration of Helicon to tell of those 
venerable walls wrapped in a mantle of flame—of the heavens dense with 
smoke and cinders and bespangled with red-hot fragments—of enregetic 
students, Professors and townsmen, laboring as if iustinct with the spirit of 
’76, tossing buckets, breaking ladders, screaming fire, and working unheard 
of prodigies ‘wid der machine’—the sudden apparition of small boys and 
wheelbarrows—the Babel of chairs, tables, washstands, bedding and miscel- 
laneous literature—the crowded Campus—the general confusion and partic- 
ular inconvenience—the countless instances of individual darin g that signal 
ized the night of the 10th of March. 

But it were useless to enlarge upon a subject, the details of which are so 
deeply engraven upon every breast. And, moreover, we understand that 
the Juniors are about to immortalize themselves, and at the same time ben- 
efit future generations, by writing descriptions of the eventful scene, and in 
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modesty we wonld not seem to enter the lists with so learned and dignified 
a body. Workmen are alreedy engaged in clearing the rubbish from the 
old building, and the work of reconstruction we understand will soon be 
commenced, upon the same plan, essentially, as before. All hail then to 
the new edifice! And may this unfortunate conflagration, like the death of 
fabled Phoenix, prove to be but the forerunner of a more brilliant successor 
that shall spring triumphant from its ashes. 

The session has moreover been distinguished by two legislative enactments, 
embodying severally principles hitherto unknown in the Science of Political 
Economy and intellectual culture. The first of them is the well known 
code of Boarding Regulations which future historians will undoubtedly place 
in the same category with the famous laws of the Twelve Tables. They 
comprehend several new truths, not the least striking of which is tha‘ 
change of diet increases the cost of the discarded diet in a certain proportion, 
Upon this principle we forbear to remark. It is an abstruse point, and we do 
not wish to embroil ourselves in the general war of the Political Economists. 

The second legislative enactment of note, is that which makes early rising 
as necessary a branch of mental culture as Tacitus or Euripides. Our pros 
_ pects for good grades now bear a definite proportion to the number of times 
we may chance to witness the rising sun. This innovation, of necessity, 
makes sad work with our so-called geniuses, those strange creations that 
never poll but always rowel. Heretofore they could console themselves after 
a night of hard study and blanketed windows, and obtain at the same time 
a comfortable reputation for idleness, by revelling in the ‘ shadowy realms of 
Oneiros’, till nine or ten o’clock. But this delightful consolation is now 
wrested from them. With eyes half-opened they must stride across the cold 
campus to their morning devotions, or that bewitching charm, a high,grade 
must shine for them in vain. It is worthy of remark in this connection that 
this regulation has been attended with a considerable increase of disease in 
tbis vicinity. Said diseases, however, are rather of the acute than chronic 
order, since in most cases the malady is apt to culminate during prayers, 
then to subside towards breakfast time and to disappear entirely during the 
remainder of the day. These remarkable phenomena, we think, are of no 
little importance in the history of medicine, and well worthy the attention 
of medical men. 

EDITOR. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


What is the matter with our voluntary contributors? We have no commu. 
nications to acknowledge for this month. This should not be so- Those 
who wish to contribute to our pages would confer a favor upon us and at the 
same time lessen the probability of being excluded for want of room, by send- 
ing their pieces in early. 

We are indebted to H. A. Buttolph, M. D., for a copy of the “Annual 
Report of the Officers of the New Jersey State Lunatic Asylum,” 











